MR. GARVIN AND  THE 'NATIONAL* GOVERNMENT
Mr. Garvin speaks truth. A minority Government infuri-
ates everyone, but surely the reason for this does not c baffle
the comprehension of every citizen irrespective of Party.*
Every citizen is bound to be discontented with a minority
Government. The man who supported Labour at the polls
is exasperated because the Government cannot get him the
Socialist legislation for which he voted. The Conservative
voter is exasperated because he knows that a Labour Govern-
ment will not give him tariffs, income-tax relief, super-tax
relief, and other items of Tory policy for which he voted. The
Liberal is exasperated because, under the working of the
present electoral system, the five million people who voted for
Liberal candidates at the General Election only got a mere
handful of representatives into the House of Commons. He,
too, cannot get the items of the Liberal programme he would
like.
It must annoy Mr. Garvin to know that all men do not vote
as he would wish them to do, but then in a democracy that
must always happen, however obnoxious it may be to him. He
cannot understand how anyone should wish to vote other than
Conservative. When a people, exercising their free choice,
turn out a Conservative Government, which had a two
hundred majority, Mr. Garvin, as a zealous Conservative,
must naturally be angry, but the alternatives are the abolition
of popular franchise or Nazi Elections.
What Mr. Garvin called c a medley of muddle,5 * mutual
paralysis/ etc., was merely the everyday practice of Govern-
ment during a period when, in a constitutional democracy, no
Party in the House of Commons has a majority over the others.
The Party system is all right if the Conservative Party is in
office. There was not a whimper from Mr. Garvin during the
five years that the Conservatives were in power from 1924 to
1929. It is only when a Tory majority of two hundred is wiped
out that Mr. Garvin uses his rhetoric in execration of the Party
system. The fact is that Mr. Garvin is a bad loser. When he
loses the game, lie demands a change of the rules. In this
connection he describes Mr. Baldwin's disruptive feud with
Lord Beaverbrook as * against every dictate of common sense.'
A careful study of the political situation leads Mr. Garvin
to one conclusion. He realizes that a General Election on
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